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JOHN  HUNTER  (1728-1793)— THE  MAN  AND  HIS  SPIRIT* 
ROBERT  E.  SCHLUETER,  M.  D. 

The  whole  world  knows  of  John  Hunter’s  epoch-making  contribu¬ 
tions.  He  is  no  stranger  to  the  merest  tyro  in  medicine;  and,  to  English 
medicine  he  is  almost  a  demi-god,  second  only  to  Hippocrates,  “The 
Father  of  Medicine.” 

This  effort  is  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  its  real  and  apparent 
defects  will  not  be  judged  from  a  too  critical  standpoint;  because,  it 
is  definitely  impossible  to  adapt  the  enormous  quantity  of  available 
material  to  the  needs  of  this  occasion,  without  omitting  many  essential 
facts  and  incidents. 

John  Hunter  was  born  at  Long-Calderwood,  in  the  parish  of  Kil¬ 
bride,  County  of  Lanark,  Scotland,  on  February  14th,  1728.  This 
small  hereditary  estate  of  the  Hunters  of  Hunterston  was  located  about 
eight  miles  from  Glasgow.  He  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  his 
celebrated  brother,  William,  being  the  seventh.  The  first-born  of  this 
brood  was  also  called  John,  but  died  six  years  before  our  John  came 
into  the  world. 

His  father  died  when  the  boy  was  only  ten  years  old.  The  lad 
cared  nothing  for  books,  but  enjoyed  the  open  spaces  of  the  country 
best.  There  is  no  record  of  his  attendance  at  school  and  he  was  not 
good  at  spelling,  yet  wrote  a  plain  hand,  so  must  have  gotten  some 
rudiments  of  learning.  At  seventeen  he  began  as  apprentice  cabinet¬ 
maker  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  Glasgow,  and  became 
fairly  proficient  at  this  trade.  In  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  there  is  a  mahogany  library  table 
into  which  a  strong  and  useful  step-ladder  is  ingeniously  fitted  under 
a  hinged  top.  According  to  the  librarian,  this  and  other  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  were  constructed  by  John  Hunter,  who  would  try  his  hand  at  his 
early  occupation  now  and  then. 

At  twenty  we  find  Hunter  headed  for  London  on  horseback  with 
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a  companion.  It  took  them  a  fortnight  to  make  the  trip.  John  entered 
the  School  of  Anatomy  of  his  brother,  Dr.  William  Hunter,  as  a  student. 
His  work  at  dissection  was  so  dexterous  that  even  the  critical  elder 
brother  soon  foretold  his  certain  success  as  an  anatomist.  First  as  a 
surgical  pupil  of  William  Cheselden  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  then  under 
Percival  Pott  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and,  also  as  student  and  assistant 
in  William’s  dissecting  room,  he  spent  several  years.  In  1752,  at  the 
brother’s  suggestion,  he  was  entered  as  a  Gentleman  Commoner  at 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford.  Before  long  this  beginning  of  a  medical  career 
was  abandoned,  because  as  he  afterwards  said:  “They  wanted  to  make 
an  old  woman  of  me,  or  that  I  should  stuff  Latin  and  Greek  at  the 
university.’’  So  he  returned  to  his  previous  work  in  London  and  was 
house-surgeon  at  St.  George’s  for  about  five  months.  The  question  of 
his  lack  of  a  liberal  education  turned  up  every  little  while  during  John 
Hunter’s  career.  It  prompted  the  following  remark:  “Jesse  Foot 
accuses  me  of  not  understanding  the  dead  languages,  but  I  could  teach 
him  that  on  the  dead  body  which  he  never  knew  in  any  language, 
dead  or  living.” 

The  brothers  entered  into  a  sort  of  partnership,  worked  together  and 
fought  side  by  side  in  their  controversies  with  the  Monros  of  Edinburgh 
and  with  Percival  Pott  of  London.  Even  their  own  bitter  controversy 
over  the  priority  of  observing  the  mode  of  connection  between  placenta 
and  uterus,  which  finally  produced  a  life-long  enmity  and  was  never 
settled,  failed  to  separate  them  for  about  twelve  years.  During  this 
period,  John  Hunter  prepared  many  of  the  specimens  that  went  into 
William’s  Museum  and  did  an  appreciable  part  of  the  labor  on  the 
latter’s  monumental  work,  “The  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus”, 
which,  however,  was  not  published  until  1775.  On  account  of  a  threaten¬ 
ing  pulmonary  affection  John  joined  the  army  in  1761.  For  three  years 
he  served  as  senior  surgeon  at  Belleisle  and  in  Portugal,  thus  gaining 
the  knowledge  of  gun-shot  wounds  incorporated  in  his  last  and  greatest 
publication. 

Beturning  to  London,  he  opened  his  own  establishment  for  con¬ 
sultation,  teaching,  study,  and  experimentation.  Practice  came  slowly 
but  he  soon  built  a  house  at  Earl’s  Court,  near  Brompton,  two  miles 
outside  the  city.  There,  on  a  tract  of  a  couple  of  acres,  he  kept  numerous 
animals  for  study,  including  even  lions  and  leopards.  In  1767  he  be¬ 
came  a  Member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  and  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society.  Amusing  as  it  may  seem,  he  suffered  a  torn  tendo 
achillis  in  1767  while  dancing.  He  studied  the  nature  of  this  accident 
and  its  repair,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  which  were  reported. 

John  Hunter’s  manner  was  candid  and  free  from  reserve.  For 
want  of  education  he  was  a  poor  lecturer,  in  contrast  with  his  eloquent 
brother.  Still,  he  continued  his  lectures,  which  brought  little  pecuniary 
returns,  because  he  knew  the  personal  advantages  of  teaching  and  was 
anxious  to  display  his  own  opinions.  In  1768,  he  was  elected  Surgeon 
to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  which  position  he  held  until  his  sudden  death, 
twenty-five  years  thereafter. 

Everything  in  nature  interested  him.  Specimens  of  all  sorts  were 
prepared  for  his  museum.  What  could  not  be  obtained  as  a  gift  was 
purchased.  Price  was  no  object  in  the  face  of  a  desire  to  have.  He  paid 
a  bribe  of  500  pounds  sterling  for  the  body  of  an  Irish  giant,  boiled  the 
flesh  from  the  bones  in  the  “copper”  at  Earl’s  Court,  and  mounted 
the  skeleton  for  his  collection.  Hunter  kept  accurate  and  detailed 
notes  from  which  he  took  the  subject  matter  of  his  many  published 
reports. 


He  was  married  in  1771  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Anne  Home,  sister 
of  his  later  pupil  who  became  Sir  Everard  Home.  This  talented  woman 
loved  music,  literature  and  society.  She  wrote  the  words  to  Joseph 
Haydn’s  Creation  and  this  eminent  composer  provided  the  music 
for,  at  least,  one  of  her  poems:  “My  Alother  Bids  Me  Bind  Aly  Hair”. 
According  to  his  changing  moods,  John  Hunter  might  at  times  mingle 
with  Airs.  Hunter’s  polite  and  cultured  guests  for  a  brief  period,  while 
on  other  occasions  his  behavior  toward  them  was  quite  rude.  His 
domestic  affairs  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  scientific  pur¬ 
suits.  Nevertheless,  this  couple  had  one  common  characteristic: — both 
had  no  sense  of  economy  and  expended  money  without  thought  of 
income.  So  they  were  always  in  debt  to  tradesmen  and  others,  including 
friends  and  relatives.  They  made  no  effort  at  saving,  even  when  Hunter’s 
practice  yielded  him  more  than  6,000  guineas  annually.  The  height 
of  folly  was  reached  in  1783  when  he  was  already  55  years  of  age  and 
in  such  poor  health,  that  life  insurance  was  out  of  the  question.  In 
that  year  he  took  a  24  year  lease  on  a  large  house  in  Leicester  Fields, 
(now  Leicester  Square),  where  the  Alhambra  Alusic  Hall  has  since  been 
erected  on  the  adjoining  property.  An  addition  was  built  in  which 
there  was  a  room  52  feet  by  28  feet,  with  a  balcony  all  around,  for  his 
museum.  In  the  end,  all  this  space  was  completely  filled  to  capacity 
with  more  than  13,000  specimens.  This  museum  was  a  stupendous 
achievement.  It  resulted  from  an  indefatigable  industry  and  grew  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  of  human  glories. 

Another  series  of  personal  experiences  which  demanded  observa¬ 
tions  and  notations  were  wedged  into  the  path  of  John  Hunter’s  life. 
At  the  first  seizure  in  1775,  he  was  well  aware  that  the  nature  of  his 
affliction  was  unknown  to  the  science  of  his  day.  “Spasm  of  the  heart” 
was  to  him  an  inadequate  term  for  that  which  is  now  called  “Angina 
Pectoris”.  Therefore,  the  sensations  of  successive  attacks  were  jotted 
down,  until  they  finally  comprised  twenty  quarto  pages.  He  knew 
that  his  life  was  “in  the  hands  of  any  rascal  who  chooses  to  annoy  and 
tease”  him.  He  suffered  agonies  during  the  more  frequently  recurring 
paroxysms,  yet  the  intervals  were  periods  for  work  and  reflection.  The 
remissions  led  him  to  the  wrong  conclusion  that  it  was  a  functional 
disturbance  and  not  an  organic  disease. 

John  Hunter  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  at  four  or  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  after  sleeping  about  four  hours.  These  early  hours  were  spent  in 
his  museum.  Breakfast  was  served  about  nine.  Toward  eleven  he 
proceeded  in  his  carriage  to  his  calls  and  consultations.  The  fore  part 
of  the  afternoon  was  spent  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  but  dinner  was 
always  ready  punctually  at  four  o’clock.  A  short  nap  of  one  hour 
followed  this  repast,  whether  there  were  guests  or  none.  Then,  save 
for  incidental  interruptions,  the  evenings  were  occupied  with  the  self- 
imposed  tasks,  either  in  town  or  at  Earl’s  Court. 

Every  conceivable  lead  was  followed  up  as  can  be  seen  from,  the 
correspondence  with  Edward  Jenner.  There  we  find  patients  and 
diseases,  as  well  as  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  discussed  with  vaccination 
and  animal  temperatures.  Cuckoo’s  eggs,  nests,  and  stomachs  were 
favorites,  but  hedge-hogs  remained  his  particular  pets  during  the 
twenty  years  of  this  interchange  of  letters. 

John  Hunter  died  suddenly  as  he  had  predicted.  A  conference 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital  furnished  the  fatal  aggravation  to  completely 
disable  a  heart  which  had  long  been  impaired.  This  happened*  on 
October  16,  1793,  the  same  day  and  at  about  the  same  hour  when  the 


ill-fated  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  was  beheaded  in  Paris.  The  remains 
were  first  buried  at  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields,  from  whence  they  were 
solemnly  transferred  to  Westminster  Abbey  on  March  28,  1859.  His 
monument  styles  him:  “The  Founder  of  Scientific  Surgery”.  A  post¬ 
humous  publication,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and 
Gun-shot  Wounds”,  is  his  greatest  book.  In  1799  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  paid  15,000  pounds  for  the  collection  which  had  cost  him  more 
than  70,000  pounds.  It  was  placed  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Lincoln  Inn  Fields,  where  it  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  greatly  enlarged 
Hunterian  Museum.  Among  his  distinguished  pupils  are:  Sir  Everard 
Home,  his  brother-in-law  and  noted  internist;  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie, 
his  nephew,  who  became  London’s  foremost  physician,  was  the  last 
possessor  of  “The  Gold-Headed  Cane”,  and  left  his  great  library  and 
museum  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  Edward  Jenner,  the  famous 
originator  of  vaccination;  Sir  Astley  P.  Cooper;  Mr.  John  Abernethy; 
and  the  great  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick  of  Philadelphia. 

Hunter’s  works  and  contributions  would  make  a  long  list.  His 
honors  and  high  appointments  were  also  numerous.  Now-a-days 
his  name  is  most  often  used  in  discussing  that  initial  luetic  lesion,  the 
Hunterian  chancre.  Its  accurate  description  dates  from  John  Hunter. 
However,  we  are  indebted  to  the  great  Frenchman,  Philippe  Ricord, 
who  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  our  knowledge  of  its  true 
significance  and  nature. 

Hunter’s  canal  has  found  a  permanent  place  in  Anatomy.  His 
operation  for  aneurism  was  an  improvement  over  the  procedure  of 
Dominique  Anel,  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  collateral  circu¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  Hunter  combined  a  physiology  based  on  human  and  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  with  surgery.  He  found  it  a  mechanical  handicraft 
followed  by  many  barbers,  and  left  it  a  justly  proud  and  beautiful  science. 

The  problem  that  confronts  us  right  now  has  only  an  indirect 
relationship  with  the  honor  and  respect  due  the  memory  of  this  medical 
pathfinder.  Our  first  thought  should  be  concerned  with  the  amount 
of  John  Hunter’s  perturbed  spirit  that  might  have  been  brought  into 
our  midst.  We  know  that  it  is  truly  immortal,  but  are  uncertain  of  the 
quantity  entrusted  to  us,  and  what  peculiar  quality  of  this  spirit  will 
be  manifested.  Will  it  be  the  boisterous  spirit  of  Jack  Hunter,  man 
about  town  and  liberal  disseminator  of  that  popular  variety  of  grain, 
known  as  “wild  oats”  ?  Will  it  be  the  cheerful  spirit  which  spoke  kindly 
to  the  guests  at  Mrs.  Hunter’s  “kickups”;  or,  will  it  be  the  eruptive 
kind  which  once  ordered  a  similar  gathering  from  the  house?  Will  it 
be  like  in  that  letter  to  Edward  Jenner:  “I  have  not  heard  of  you,  nor 
from  you  for  this  long  time.  You  must  certainly  be  about  some  mischief 
that  keeps  you  so  quiet.  Let  me  know  what  you  are  doing,  or  else  I 
will  blow  you  and  have  you  brought  to  town  as  a  criminal”?  Will  it 
be  like  the  reluctant  response  to  a  professional  call  that  prompted  the 
apology:  “Well,  Lynn,  I  must  go  and  earn  this  damned  guinea,  or  I 
shall  be  sure  to  want  it  tomorrow”?  Will  there  be  the  fluent  profanity 
of  Hunter’s  prime  or  the  occasional  expletive  of  his  later  years?  Or, 
will  it  be  one  of  the  many  other  moods,  ranging  from  rollicking  humor 
to  violent  passion,  of  the  sensitive  mind  and  acute  feeling  of  this  much 
harassed  genius? 

To  derive  the  proper  benefit  from  the  death  mask  of  John  Hunter, 
now  four  thousand  miles  westward  of  its  origin,  it  behooves  us  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  possibilities  of  his  spirit.  Were  it  to  awaken  now  and  find 
itself  lonesome  among  a  heterogeneous  assortment  of  dusty  souvenirs 
of  defunct  doctors,  these  walls  might  tremble  from  the  volley  of  the 


well-known  brand  of  Hunterian  vituperation,  probably  similar  to  that 
malevolent  wish  expressed  when  permission  of  an  autopsy  was  denied: 
“I  heartily  hope  that  yourself  and  all  your  family,  nay,  all  your  friends, 
may  die  of  the  same  disease,  and  that  no  one  may  be  able  to  afford 
any  assistance”.  But,  if  we  and  our  successors  will  act  in  anticipation 
of  this  event,  there  ought  be  no  such  outburst. 

This  building  is  the  rightful  storehouse  for  all  the  common  property 
of  the  local  medical  profession.  In  addition  to  an  adequate  library,  it 
should  house  an  extensive  museum, — normal,  pathological  and  histori¬ 
cal, — carefully  and  systematically  assembled  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity.  The  living  John  Hunter  created  such  an  atmosphere,  where 
his  undying  scientific  spirit,  devoid  of  all  mortal  irascibility,  might  abide. 

We  are,  at  least,  entitled  to  a  vision  of  that  eventful  day,  when 
the  hidden  eyes  of  this  mask  are  revived  and  find  themselves  encircled 
by  those  things  which  John  Hunter  deemed  so  essential  to  human 
welfare,  and  a  benevolent  smile  is  spread  over  this  face.  Then  we  may 
expect  that  the  shades  on  the  binocular  windows  of  his  soul  will  again 
be  drawn  and  the  immortal  spirit  of  the  master  will  forever  sleep  here 
in  peace,  its  radiant  emanations  stimulating  all  posterity  to  scientific 
research. 

Let  us  rejoice  at  this  eventual  blessing,  and  hopefully  look  forward 
to  a  potential  intimacy  with  the  mighty  spirit  of  John  Hunter. 
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REMARKS  AND  MOTION  BY  DR.  NORYELLE  WALLACE  SHARPE 


Dr.  Sharpe  directed  the  attention  of  The  Chair  that  this  evening 
was  an  exceptional  evening,  and  the  gift  of  Dr.  Graves  a  notable  gift 
to  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society.  He  felt  justified  in  stating  that  both 
from  his  ancestral  background,  and  as  a  Surgeon,  he  granted  precedence 
to  none  in  his  high  appreciation  of  the  Scot,  John  Hunter,  both  as  a 
scientist,  and  as  a  man  who  had  wrought  forthrightly  in  constructive 
achievement.  The  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
receive  a  bronze  replica  of  the  death  mask  of  this  outstanding  man;— 
for  it  is  but  the  shallow  evaluation  of  the  superficial,  whether  it  be 
Physician  or  Society,  that  either  ignores  or  fails  to  accord  most  thoughtful 
consideration  to  historic  Medicine,  or  that  fails  to  render  appreciative 
tribute  to  the  noble  forebears  of  our  great  ancestral  line.  Much  might 
be  said,  and  very  properly  be  said,  concerning  this  important  matter; 
but  time  presses. 

There  was  yet  another  matter  which  however  warranted  mention, 
as  follows; — Dr.  Graves  had  informed  us  that  during  his  studies  in 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
he  had  there  observed  the  original  of  this  death  mask,  and  that  there, 
and  at  that  time,  the  thought  had  arisen  of  a  suitable  copy  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  him  to  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society. 

It  was  in  this  concurrence  of  circumstances  that  great  interest  lies ; — 
for  Dr.  Graves  was  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  absorbingly  engaged  on 
some  research  problems  of  his  own; — yet  he  found  time  to  enjoy  the 
study  of  this  mask  of  John  Hunter  therein  displayed,  he  found  time 
to  consider  what  an  attractive  and  significant  message  did  this  mask 
convey,  he  found  time  to  entertain  and  to  develop  the  thought  that  a 
replica  of  this  mask  would  be  a  valuable  gift  to  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
Society.  To  him,  to  conceive  thoughtfully  and  constructively  was 
but  the  precursor  of  later  and  generous  fruition; — and  thus,  this  even¬ 
ing,  Sir,  we  are  the  recipients  of  his  generosity. 

Nor  is  this  the  first  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  generous  thoughtfulness  of  Dr.  Graves, — for  the 
noble  bronze  replica,  in  our  Entrance  Hall,  of  William  Beaumont, — 
himself  likewise  an  ex-president  of  this  Society  with  Dr.  Graves, — re¬ 
minds  us  ever  of  his  largesse. 

It  is  this  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  appear  particularly 
apposite  this  evening, — the  thought  of  constructive  remembrance. 

There  are  quite  a  few  members  of  this  Society  that  journey  widely, — 
there  are  quite  a  few  members  of  this  Society  that  enjoy  goodly  times 
with  worthwhile  things,  and  worthwhile  men,  in  worthwhile  places; — 
but  how  rarely  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  concern  ourselves, — in 
thoughtful  remembrance  and  in  tangible  endeavor, — with  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  or  with  the  beautification, 
or  with  the  enrichment  of  this  our  Home. 

This  gift  of  Dr.  Graves  is  therefore  seen  to  be  a  notable  gift,  in 
that  from  the  far  places  he  remembered  us,  but  it  is  entirely  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  his  customary  generous  gestures; — as  such  it  merits 
appropriate  recognition,  it  is  therefore  moved,  Sir, — 

That  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks,  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society, 
be  extended  to  Dr.  William  Washington  Graves,  for  his  gift  of  a  bronze 
replica  of  the  death  mask  of  John  Hunter. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried,  and,  on  request  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  a  standing  vote. 


